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known Augusta County. Mr. L. P. Summers, of Abingdon, is working 
in the most thorough and efficient way in preparing a history of Wash- 
ington county, which will practically be a history of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, and it is stated that histories of Frederick and Roanoke counties 
are soon to be written. The University of Virginia has taken up work 
on our history in a most creditable way, as is shown by the essay by 
Professor Wayland, commenced in this number of this magazine, and 
Randolph- Macon has also begun with a zeal which promises the hap- 
piest results. 

In this connection it may be said that old Virginia may be pointed to 
by her younger sister, or, perhaps, daughter, Ohio, as a model for the 
appreciation of county histories. We have had good work done; but 
nothing that will exactly compare with, for instance, the history of 
Adams county, Ohio, West Union, 1900, a handsome octavo of 946 pages, 
with a number of illustrations. This county history alone is of larger 
size than any history of the State of Virginia. Our historians could, no 
doubt, have found material for such a work; but it is very doubtful, 
indeed, whether they would have found patronage to pay for the publi- 
cation. Adams county by the way, contained a considerable part of 
the Virginia military reserve, and very many of the settlers were Vir- 
ginians. 

Another word before leaving the subject of county histories -it is 
urged upon authors of such works that they make fuller use of their 
county records, not only for genealogy or for the general civil history of 
the county, but for legal procedure, manners and customs, care of roads 
and bridges, and the many details of the life of the people, which 
such records give. If this were done, writers on the history of our 
people and our institutions, would be saved from the blunders, which 
ignorance of the sources is sure to beget. It is hardly possible for any 
one man to ascertain what is in our scattered county records, and to 
furnish this information for him should be a large part of the work of 
county historians. 

It should be added in conclusion that the history of Albemarle county 
is well bound and printed, and has a fairly good index. The want of a 
fuller one is largely supplied by the fact that the genealogies are 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

P. S. — Since the above was written the Library Committee of the 
General Assembly has appropriated $r,ooo to begin the work of arrang- 
ing and cataloguing the public records of the State. 

The Writings of " Colonel William Bvrd of Westover in 
Virginia Esq'r." Edited by John Spencer Bassett. Illustrated. 
New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1901, lxxxviii, 461. 

This very handsome new edition of the writings of William Byrd is a 
timely one. The interest which has in late years been taken in early 
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American literature has made the name of the Virginia author known 
to a far wider circle than ever before, while the scarcity and high price 
of the earlier editions of his works, has made them practically inacces- 
sible to the public. 

" The best American prose writer before Franklin," is a claim which 
has been made for Colonel Byrd, and with good reason, for certainly it 
is hard to recall another with such vigorous style, yet with so much care- 
less ease and quaint humor. 

There is something very fascinating about everything he wrote, and 
equally attractive is the man himself, as shown in his writings. There 
is in both, the easy grace of the fine gentleman, and vet the energy and 
courage which was needed for success in the conditions incident to a 
new country. He had seen much of the world and was well versed in 
its literature, yet was happy in his retirement to the narrow bounds of a 
colony. He believed in class distinctions and yet was a firm upholder 
of the rights of his native country and countrymen. 

The "Writings" contained in this edition are the " History of the 
Dividing Line" between Virginia and North Carolina, run in 1728; "A 
Journey to the Land of Eden," as Byrd called his North Carolina lands, 
and "A Progress to the Mines" — Spotswood's in Spotsylvania county 
and others of that section of Virginia, together with miscellaneous 
letters. 

Throughout the whole of these various accounts the narrative is of 
unbroken interest and gives such a picture of colonial life as is to be 
found nowhere else in our literature. Whether in cheerily pushing 
through the recesses of the great Dismal Swamp, gibing humorously at 
North Carolina, describing the delights of nights spent with no roof but 
the sky, enjoying the hospitality of eastern planters or rude borderers, 
laying out future cities, entertaining ladies like Mrs. Fleming, Mrs. 
Randolph, and Mrs. Spotswood, discussing the iron works at Germanna, 
or fighting Blenheim over with Colonel Spotswood, we find an unfailing 
zest in life, and a power to make a companion of his reader. 

In addition, there have been included several important papers bear- 
ing on the Virginia and North Carolina boundary, and a catalogue of 
Colonel Byrd's celebrated library at Westover. 

The editor, professor Bassett, of Trinity College, North Carolina, has 
done his work well, and in his introduction entitled "The Byrd Family 
in Virginia " has given a really valuable study, drawn almost entirely 
from manuscript sources, of many phases of Virginia history, from 1673 
to 1744. An appendix contains a genealogy of the Byrd family, and 
there is a good index. 

There are a few errors as to places, &c; but otherwise, with one 
exception, the work of editing and selecting is entitled to high praise. 

The exception referred to is in choosing for publication two very gross 
letters of William Byrd. We are not fond of prudishness nor of reser- 
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ation in speech or print, where anything of value is shown by passages, 
which might otherwise be objectionable. There are some instances of 
broad humor in the " Writings," which, of course, we would not have 
removed; but these letters teach nothing except, a fact which every one 
knows, the license of speech permitted in the eighteenth century. It is 
sincerely hoped that if the " Writings" reach another edition, as they 
surely deserve to do, these two letters will be omitted. 

Doubleday and Page have given the " Writings" as beautiful a dress 
as good paper and type and wide margin can bestow, and the illustra- 
tions are attractive and add to the interest and value of the book. It 
would have been better, however, to have used the portrait of the 
author, the one known original, that at " Brandon," which has been 
well reproduced in Fiske's Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, rather 
than the full length, which is here presented; but which, except the 
head and bust (which are copied from the original) is a work of quite 
recent date. 

A Royal Lineage: Alfred The Great 901-1901. By Annah Robinson 
Watson. Richmond, Virginia, Whittet & Shepperson, Printers, 
1901. (With twenty-two illustrations.) 

"A Royal Lineage" is something which comes as rather a surprise 
in democratic America, and is indeed something that no American citi- 
zen need trouble himself especially about; but it may well serve as a 
matter of antiquarian interest. The copious supply, which for some 
years has appeared, of Americans of Royal descent has frequently 
caused a smile of amusement and incredulity, and when we are informed 
that our friends Jones or Smith can claim such distinguished ancestry, 
we are apt to think of the utter impossibility of these respectable gen- 
tlemen marrying one of the Royal princesses of England, and conclude 
that none of their ancestors ever did so either. 

But such opinions are due to ignorance of what were the actual con- 
ditions. In the middle ages the women of the royal family frequently 
married the greater nobles, who were almost as powerful as the king. 
Their daughters would marry members of the lesser nobility, and theirs 
into the more eminent and distinguished families of the gentry. Chil- 
dren of these in turn would marry into the families of the minor gentry. 

In this way, though many of the claims of royal descent which have 
been made are fictitious, there is no doubt that there are thousands of 
people in America, as there must be in every part of the English speak- 
ing world, who are undoubtedly descended from the ancient kings of 
England and Scotland. 

If there is any reason for a proper pride of birth, it could not have a 
worthier object than the great sovereign with whom Mrs. Robinson 
begins her work. 



